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that it helped to give to me a new courage, and I returned home
with a renewed hope.
I have visited America many times since then, and I have the
happiest memories of that great country. There can never have
been a more generous or hospitable people to the stranger within
their gates. It is, I believe, easier in America to arouse prejudice
against England than against any other nation, and its politicians
and journalists habitually endeavour to twist the lion's tail; but the
American people are consistently friendly to the individual English-
man, whom they receive with an almost embarrassing hospitality.
I was more impressed with New England than with other parts
of America, perhaps because its history and the names of its famous
sons were better known to me than were those of New York or
Indiana. I had the privilege, while in Boston, of visiting the house
of James Russell Lowell, whose poetry had greatly influenced me,
and I visited places of worship made wonderful to me because of
their association with Emerson. In comparison with these small
but deeply significant churches, the flaunting temple of Mary
Baker Eddy appeared trivial and vulgar.
I had made the acquaintance of Mr. H. W. L. Dana, the grand-
son of Longfellow, on one of his visits to London, and it was a great
privilege to me to receive from his aunt, Longfellow's daughter, a
generous invitation to visit her and him in Longfellow's home, and
to experience the thrill of sitting in the chair which he used and
which stood before the table upon which he did his work. Miss
Longfellow was most kind, and I left her house with pleasant and
abiding memories. At Philadelphia there was the further excite-
ment of visiting the old home of William Penn, the famous Hall of
Independence, and with Valley Forge, which was so closely asso-
ciated with the revolutionary war. The White House, at Washing-
ton, was for a visiting Englishman specially significant, because it
had sheltered Abraham Lincoln, and it was a special joy to me to
be able to visit Mount Vernon, where Washington's old home is
situated. While in New York I also had the privilege of visiting
Mrs. Eva Ingersoll Brown and her family, in the old home of her
late father. Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, the famous freethought
orator.
New York is a thrilling, if not a restful, city. In many respects
it is a century ahead of London; in others it is almost primitive by
comparison. Its people are delightful, and there is something
electrical in its clean and stimulating air. But it is a place of rush